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MR. MASEFIELD S LECTURE 

|R. JOHN MASEFIELD'S lecture on Eng- 
lish Poetry was to me both stimulating and 
suggestive. The phases of English poetry he 
touched upon revealed the personal quality of 
the poet himself, that union of strength and 
gentleness, of harshness and beauty, which he identified with 
the English climate and temperament. 

In speaking of the beginnings of English poetry, Mr. Mase- 
field said that it was made by a rude war-faring people for 
the entertainment of men-at-arms, or for men at the monks' 
tables; that at the time of "the new learning" the poet's 
audience became divided into two classes, the lettered and 
the unlettered; and that in some sort the two classes had 
persisted until today. As he read from the poetry of Robert 
of Gloucester, from Chaucer, from John Davies, from Gray, 
and as he spoke of Wordsworth and Blake as modern poets 
who had striven to speak directly to the soul of man, I 
began to feel how conscientiously Mr. Masefield had him- 
self striven to bridge the gulf that has separated poetry from 
the people. His choice was significant of his personal vision ; 
he did not mention Burns, who was surely a popular poet; 
he mentioned Tennyson as appealing to that middle class 
which has perhaps lost feeling through education; and he 
spoke of Browning and Swinburne as men who rebelled 
against the complacent acceptance of this class, but who drew 
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a large share of their inspiration not from life but from 
books, or from a passionate brooding upon the life of the 
past. 

The subject of the poet and his audience has been worn 
almost threadbare in these pages, but it is a subject which, 
because of the gulf between them, will be eternally dis- 
cussed. And the gulf is bridged in some sense whenever a 
poet wins his own particular audience, however small the 
little clan may be. But in a larger sense, and in the sense 
of Mr. Masefield's remarks, it seems to me that the poet 
will have his audience when he comes to his audience. Per- 
haps it was the attitude of the poet that changed with the 
"new learning." The early poet won his audience, if need be, 
with a sword, or like Hanrahan, with his back to the wall. 
He did not shun life or any phase of life, and he did not 
build encrusted sentences in an archaic language which only 
a lettered man could understand. 

As I listened to Mr. Masefield speaking before the Lit- 
erary department of the Chicago Woman's Club, I could 
not help wishing that he were speaking to men — to the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Club or the City Club. I fear that 
I shall be accused of not being a good feminist, but I simply 
mean that poetry is a man's art as well as a woman's art, 
and that the poet ought to speak directly to men now as he 
did at the monks' tables, or in the lull between battles on 
the trodden field. And he ought to speak directly to men 
of action as well as men of meditative thought, to men to 
whom poetry is of life and action and not of books. 
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Some of us have had misgivings lately because poetry has 
seemed to be passing into a new and unfamiliar realm — a 
realm where the old standards of beauty are apparently neg- 
lected and the old gradations lost. But perhaps poetry is 
simply regaining its lost kingdom. In its new simplicity of 
diction, its use of the speech of today, and in its direct ap- 
proach to life, poetry is once more addressed to a living au- 
dience. It is only recently that I have pierced the archaic 
literary disguise of Dan Chaucer which he wore for me at 
school, and discovered how common and colloquial he was, 
how he described what people wore: a wrist-watch it might 
have been; or how they ate, and what actual contact they 
had with actual life. And ever since then I have been think- 
ing what a good time he and Edgar Lee Masters would have 
on a pilgrimage through the United States!* 

In becoming readable and in dealing with life, poetry has 
again addressed itself to its audience, in the wider sense. 
And if the poet comes to his audience, the audience will 
come to the poet. This is not, of course, meant in any popu- 
lar sense. There will always be the refined beauty, the spir- 
itual gauge above the common level. Mr. Masefield has 
attained it — not in The Widow in Bye Street, Daffodil 
Fields, The Everlasting Mercy, so much as in The Wan- 
derer, in Biography, and in those shorter poems in which an 
ascetic spirit — tasting the beauty of life with a stoic thrill — 
sings of the pride of defeat and death. A. C. H. 

* Written before Mr. John Cowper Powys traced the same kin- 
ship. A coincidence, not a plagiarism! 
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